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The Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1862-1962 


An American Institution 


By RUSSELL I. THACKREY and JAY RICHTER* 


— a century ago the Federal Government 
| ' 


inaugurated a dramatic revolution in higher 


education in the United States through the passage 


of the Land-Grant Act. 
Morrill Act for its author, 
Senator) Justin Smith Morrill of Vermont, the act 


was signed by President Lincoln on July 2, 1862. It 
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Better known as the 


Re prese¢ ntative (later 


offered to endow at least one college in eac h State to 
serve the interests of the vast majority of the 


people—interests not then being served by the 
existing colleges. 

In 1953 the National Manpower Council described 
this act of 1862 as ‘““The most important single 
governmental step in connection with the training of 
scientific and professional personnel which laid 
the basis for the country’s extensive State college and 


university system.” <A task force report of the 


Hoover Commission in 1949 described it as ‘‘the most 


effective grant-in-aid ever made by the Federal 


government.” 


The spirit of the land-grant college movement is 
embodied in the frescoes of Henry Varnum Poor in 
the lobby of Old Main at The Pennsylvania State 
University. In the central group of the north wall 
fresco, President Lincoln hands a young tree, symbolic 
of growth, to a student. Immediately behind him 
the first president of the college, Evan Pugh, is seated 
with a group of students. Other parts of the series 
of paintings depict the various themes associated 
with the land-grant concept—agriculture, mechanical 
invention, mineral industries, home economics, and 
liberal arts. 





The Original Concept 


The Land-Grant Act of 1862 was not the first 
grant of land made by the Iederal Government in 
support of education or of higher education. The 


concept of national 


| responsibility for education 
antedates the Constitution itself, as witness the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787. But the act had 
several unique characteristics that remain vitally 
important today as we again find ourselves in need 
of dramatic action to solve pressing problems in 
higher education. 

Briefly, what was the Land-Grant Act? 

It was an offer to give each State which accepted 
its provisions 30,000 acres of land, or land scrip, for 
each member of Congress from that State—to be 
sold to provide a permanent endowment for at least 


one college. The act includes these salient features: 


(1) It established a classical pattern of Federal 


support for instruction, without Federal control. 
While the law specified the type of instruction that 
was to be stressed, the subject matter was not limited 
and was to be taught ‘in such manner as the legis- 
lature of the States may respectively prescribe.” 
The designation of institutions to be supported was 
left to each State. And, in direct opposition to a 
presently popular trend of thought, endowment 
revenues were to go solely for instruction; it was up 
to the States to pledge that buildings and other 
facilities were provided. ‘The authors did not suffer 
from the fear that “Iederal aid to instruction leads 
to Federal control.” 


(2) Although the Land-Grant Act required that 


the “people’s colleges” have as their principal object 


an honored place for ‘agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” it did so at the expense neither of traditional 
subjects nor of new claimants for a place in the edu- 
cational sun. After specifying that “agriculture and 
the mechanic arts” should be emphasized, the act 
went on to say that “other scientific and classical 
subjects should not be excluded’”—which meant, 
according to Mr. Morrill, that they should be in- 
cluded. 


“the liberal and practical education of the industrial 


And the grand objective was defined as 


classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.”’ 

(3) The act was unique in that for the first time 
it did say that Federal support was to be used for 
specific purposes rather than general purposes, al- 
though the purposes were so broadly defined as not 


to delimit the future. 


Russell |. Thackrey Jay Richter 


(4) A requirement that military science be in- 
cluded in the curriculum was put in, almost as an 
afterthought, because of the lack of trained leader- 
ship available in the emergency of the Civil War. 
This was the forerunner of the Reserve Officers 
‘Training Corps. Years later, General George Mar- 
shall was to say that the R.O.T.C. program speeded 
mobilization in World War II by at least 6 months. 
More than half of the officers thus available came 
from land-grant institutions. 

(5) Above all, the Land-Grant Act completed the 
breakaway of American higher education from the 
Iuropean tradition of education for an aristocracy 
based on heredity, occupation, or money. 

Hereafter, the daily needs of living people were 
to be considered as fit subjects for study as the 
lives of the Roman emperors and the writings of the 
Greek philosophers. ‘Teaching of methods to bridge 
American rivers, dig canals, and build railroads was 
to be a proper subject for higher education along with 
the accomplishments of da Vinci. ‘The conquest of 
the West with the plow was to be accorded its proper 


. ' . ‘ ‘ * 
importance along with Caesar’s Gallic wars. 


Conflict and Resolution 


Response by the States to passage of the Land- 
Grant Act was prompt. In September 1862, two 
months after it had been signed, the Iowa legislature 
accepted its conditions. Nine years later 36 States 
had accepted the offer. 

Today, there are 68 land-grant institutions, at 
least one in each of the 50 States and in Puerto Rico. 

The situation in which the legislation was finally 


approved may inspire us somewhat today. ‘The day 
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before the act was signed on July 2, 1862, Northern 
forces had lost a major battle in a war which threat- 
ened the very existence of the Nation. Inflation was 
In this 


situation Mr. Lincoln approved legislation which 


rampant; printing press money was a fact. 


offered to give away a substantial part of the Nation’s 
resources in land as an investment in the future of 
its young people. 

About 34 years earlier, before the Civil War, 
legislation almost identical to that signed by Lincoln 
had been vetoed by President Buchanan. 

“This bill has been passed at a period when we 
can with great difficulty raise sufficient revenue to 
Government,” said 
Feb. 24, 1859. 


‘Surely the present is the most unpropitious moment 


sustain the expenses of the 


Buchanan in his veto message on 


which could have been selected for the passage of 
this bill... 

“The establishment of these colleges has prevailed 
over the pressing wants of the common treasury,” 
he continued. 

‘A successful struggle on the part of the State 
governments with the General Government for the 


public lands would deprive the latter of the means of 


performing its high duties, especially at critical and 


dangerous periods 

The veto, of course, stood up. 

A review of the law’s troublous origins and its 
development is especially appropriate as the cen- 
tennial of its enactment approaches. The Land- 
Grant Act of 1862 grew out of the dissatisfaction of a 
few far-sighted men with the educational programs 
of our colleges and universities as they had devel- 
in the first half of the 


Despite some pioneering by existing 


oped or failed to dev elop 
19th century. 
institutions here and there, the curriculum was pretty 
much frozen into a traditional mold, designed for 
members of the traditional professions and leisure 
classes. Little was being done to meet the needs of a 
dynamic and expanding nation in the areas of science 
and technology. 

The immediate agitation centered on the lack of 
advanced training available in the fields of agricul- 
ture and engineering, or agriculture and the mechanic 
Pioneering institu- 


Many failed 


Some people, including out 


arts as they were then called. 
tions were established in several States. 
for various reasons. 
early Presidents, advocated a national university to 
then defined as just 


serve the “industrial classes” 


about everybody who worked for a living. 
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Jonathan Baldwin Turner, Professor 


Among the many pioneering figures, two stand out: 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner of Illinois and Justin 
Smith Morrill of Vermont. Turner, a graduate of 
Yale then teaching at Illinois College, as early as 1850 
outlined in detail his idea of a new university. 

Existing professions, said ‘Turner, constituted one 
percent of the population and had their colleges 
offering a liberal education. He wanted colleges 
which would provide a liberal education suited to the 
needs of the rest of the people: the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the ambitious and intelligent worker who 
with the aid of science might transform a trade into a 
technology. 

Turner’s plan has been called the “‘common man’s 
educational Bill of Rights.” In Griggsville, IIL., 
on May 13, 1850, where he outlined the plan for the 
first time in some detail in a public speech, Turner 
described ‘‘a University for the Industrial Classes 
in each of the states with their consequent subordinate 
institutes, lyceums and high schools in each of the 
counties and towns.” 

The reaction to his plan so encouraged Turner that 
by March of the next year, in 1851, he wrote in a 
letter to the Prairie Farmer: 

1 am satisfied th 


can speed 


sign and mort 


seen before. Ther 


A university graduate and scholar, Turner was 
also an independent thinker and outspoken critic of 
the “traditionalists” in education who opposed his 
plan. 

‘‘No wonder such educators have deemed the 
liberal culture of the industrial classes an impossi- 
bility,” ‘Turner said, dismissing the standpatters, 
‘for they have never tried, nor even conceived of 
any other way of educating them (the industrial 
rendered 
after 


classes), except that by which they are 
totally their 
life 


Turner’s constant, 


unfit for several callings in 


aggressive work brought a 





petition from the Illinois legislature to the U.S. 
Congress on February 8, 1853, calling for donation 
“to each state in the Union an amount of public 
lands not less in value than $500,000 for liberal 
endowment of a system of industrial universities, 
one in each state of the Union 

The Illinois professor’s battle did not end with 
passage of the Morrill Act in 1862. He continued 
tirelessly to write and to speak, urging the Illinois 
legislature to establish a State university under the 
1870, ‘Turner laid 


University of Illinois at 


act Finally, on September lise 
the cornerstone of the 


Champaign. 


Justin Smith Morrill, Statesman 


Vermont’ 
Morrill Was 
contrast to ‘Turner. 
ot a 


himself was 


Justin Smith 
a man in sharp 
The son 
blacksmith-farmer, he 
denied a college 
education for want of means. 
“Morrill, the — politician,” 
l}dward Danforth 
Iiddy, Jr., vice president and 
provost of the University of 
New Hampshire, in his book 


Colleges for Our Land and Time. “was never to be 


writes 


Justin Smith Morrill 


caught in stinging criticism of the ‘existing scheme’. 
In more gentle rebuke than most of his day who 
‘The ob- 


existing classical 


joined in his thinking, he was to say: 
ject. . . Was not to injure any 
institutions, but to reinforce them and bring liberal 
culture within the reach of a much larger and un- 
provided for number of the industrial classes in every 
state. It was designed to largely benefit those at 
the bottom of the ladder who want to climb up’ 

Historians differ as to the respective importance 
of the roles played by Turner and Morrill in putting 
across the land-grant idea, but there is ample credit 
for each. In any event it was Morrill who intro- 
duced and pushed the legislation through the Con- 
gress, Where he served in both House and Senate for 
44 years, until his death in 1898, 

In a not-so-gentle rebuke of Democratic President 
Buchanan, following the 1859 veto of the Land- 
Grant bill, Whig-Republican Morrill in etfect termed 
that action nonsense. In answer to the Buchanan 


argument that the bill was unconstitutional, Morrill 


New York, N.Y., Harper B 


snapped, ‘‘Many literary universities had already 
been established with the approval of James Bu- 
chanan If we can legislate for the deaf and 
dumb, may we not legislate for those who can hear 
and speak? If we can legislate for the insane, may 
we not legislate for the sane?” 

\lthough the veto was upheld, Morrill lost not a 
single supporter in speaking out against Buchanan. 

‘Too many men and too many movements were 
involved to credit the Land-Grant colleges to one 
man,” writes Mr. Eddy. “In any case, it was 
Morrill’s political acumen and keen parliamentary 
ability which brought the legislation into being 
He would not give up until his measure was finally 
passed five years after its first introduction, and 
attempted continually to assist the first struggling 
colleges with additional aid in spite of the apathy 


and opposition of the times 


The Legislative Record 


Origins of the land-grant idea, of course, extend 
as far back as the first time man entertained thoughts 
of democratic self-government. An early spokesman 
for the concept in this country was Thomas Jefferson. 
Ina letter dated August 13,1786, addressed to George 
Wythe, he wrote: 


thousanath part 


1 enorance. 


Since 1862 a variety of legislation has been en- 


acted into law to strengthen the land-grant system 
of higher education. ‘To summarize, briefly 

The Hatch Act, approved March 2, 1887, author- 
ized Federal appropriations of $15,000 annually for 
each State to establish an agricultural experiment 
station at its land-grant colleges and universities. 
The money was to come from sales of public land 
for the stations which were “to aid in acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting the prin- 
ciples and applications of agricultural science.” 


With the inauguration of college-level instruction 
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in agriculture, it quickly became apparent that this 
could not be done satisfactorily without an adequate 
scientific basis. ‘The Hatch Act offered Federal sup- 
port to a research staff in each State on a continuing 
basis, to investigate basic and applied problems in 
This 


act, while significant in andof itself, had even greater 


the natural sciences as related to agriculture. 


Significance in that it was an important element 


in establishing research as a major function of 
the American university. At present non-Federal 
sources contribute approximately $3 for every $1 of 
Federal funds expended in agricultural research 
through the land-grant institutions. 

The Second Land-Grant Act, also sponsored by 
1890, provided 


that each State and Territory should receive $15,000 


Morrill and approved August 30, 


yearly for land-grant institutions, the sum to be in- 
An amend- 
took effect 


creased from year to vear up to $25,000. 
ment to the act, the Nelson amendmeit, 
in fiscal year 1908. 


nual increase of $25,000 a year, thereby doubling the 


It provided for an eventual an- 


total for each State and Territory. 

This law included an historic provision that money 
would be withheld from colleges which barred stu- 
dents on the basis of race, but also specified it could 
go to States where there were separate colleges for 
Negro and white. 

The Smith-Lever Act, approved May 8, 1914, au- 
thorized instruction beyond the campus borders of 
the land-grant institutions. Purpose of this exten- 
sion education act was ‘“‘to aid in diffusing among 


the people useful and practical information on 


subjects relating to agriculture and home economics 


and to encourage application of the same 

As increased basic knowledge essential to im- 
provement of agricultural practices became available, 
the problem became one of how to get it into appli- 
lederal 
State Departments of Agriculture, and the land- 


cation on the farm. ‘The Government, 


grant institutions all were involved in extension 
work, which was somewhat competitive in some 
States. The Congress finally resolved this situa- 
tion by creating one cooperative extension service, 
through which research findings of both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant institutions 
could be carried to the farm and into the farm home. 
This is a unique partnership. [Extension workers 
are members of the staff of the land-grant institu- 
tions, and, also, for certain purposes, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
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The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 authorized an 
increase in annual appropriations to the States for 
land-grant institutions. One million dollars an- 
nually was voted for the States, with the provision 
that the money be distributed as flat grants of 
$20,000 to each State. An additional $1,501,500 
was authorized for allocation to the States on a 
proportionate population basis. 


So much for legislative history. 


The Performance Record 


It may be of some interest to note that total 
annual Federal appropriations for campus teaching 
in the land-grant colleges—under both the second 
Morrill Act and the Bankhead-Jones as amended 
reached a ceiling of $5,051,500 in fiscal 1954. In 
addition the States today realize altogether about 
$2,500,000 annually in income from the original 
land grants made under the first Morrill Act. 

Thus, an annual sum of only about $7% million 
makes up the colleges’ current total Federal en- 
dowment “for instruction.” Today, Federal funds 
whether for instruction, cooperative extension work, 


or experiment stations—are a relatively small part 


of the 


largest share of their support derives from State 


income of land-grant institutions. The 
governments. 

Cooperative action to carry out this program, 
meantime, has cost the Federal Government as- 
tonishingly little. In the case of resident teaching, 
for example, l'ederal administrative costs represented 
one-seventh of one percent on the basis of approxi- 
mately $7 million then being received annually by 
the institutions, according to a 1954 report of a 
Land-Grant Association committee to the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

““;t 135 


headed by President Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue, 


probable,” commented the committee, 
“that no program ever devised has such a low 
annual administrative cost.” 
._ In the early years, as might be supposed, the 
Federal Government carried the major burden of 
financing, in contrast to the situation today. Yet, 
while there has been continual change in the rela- 
tive importance of sources of support, the basic 
working relations of the partners has remained the 
same. 

The tripartite program of teaching, research, and 
public service has been carried out without Federal 


interference or control. 





this revolutionary idea for “per yple’s 
working out? 

\ part of the answer may be found in the figures. 
While the land-grant institutions constitute 3.4 per- 
cent of the total number of colleges and universities 
n this country, they é ward almost 40 percent of all 

all fields. 


include 55 percent of the total doctorates in biology, 


doctoral of yhilosophy degrees in 
I | 


‘These 


1 ? ] 
those in agriculture, $5 percent in physical 


cience, 5) percent in engineering, and J) percent 


in mathemati 
The influence of the land grant institutions extends 
working lives of all Americans, 


into the homes and 


d of many peoples around the world. Strepto 


the drug used for control and treatment of 


tuberculosis, was discovered at a land-grant uni- 


\nother land-grant university is respon 


for finding and developing dicoumarol, the 
al substance from sweet clover that prevents 
clotting of the blood. 

he basic work on fatigue of metals that has saved 
the railroads millions of dollars was done at a land 


grant institution. Others of the colleges and uni 


are responsible for the first cyclotron; for 
in television and the transistor; 
» beginnings and growth of hundreds of thriv- 


industries, from ceramics to wood pulp and 


an processing. 
ant institutions, moreover, have become a 


principal recruiting ground of governments, founda- 


ind ¢ 


mmercial interests carrying out tech 
ect abroad. Almost every country of the 
has a working relationship of some sort 
colleges 


or more of the This country’s 


system of extension education, of course, has been 


adapted in every part of the globe. 


The Centennial and New Horizons 


] 


Commemorative events are to be largely carried 


out during the academic year 1961-62, although 
substantive research associated with the centennial 
may be continued beyond the anniversary year. The 
committee of presidents planning this series of events 
is under the chairmanship of Clifford M. Hardin of 
Nebraska. Chancellor Hardin 


states, “Our purpose is to re-examine the origins of 


the University of 


the land-grant colleges and universities and the job 
they are now doing, in order to do a better one in the 
future.” 

This steering 


committee has also designated 


education in foreign relations as “the most important, 


or very nearly the most important, confronting 


(American higher education today.” They agree 
that there is need for further adaptation in many 
countries, especially the underdeveloped nations, of 
the basic land-grant idea—that is, ‘to work directly 
with people and through education and demonstra- 
tion help them solve their own problems and give 
their work (such as agriculture) the respectability 
it deserves.” 

The distinctive character of the land-grant insti- 
tutions, the centennial planning group agrees, has 
This 


institutions of higher 


been somewhat obscured, and fortunately so. 
has occurred because other 
learning, private as well as public, have patterned 
themselves on land-grant lines. 

There is no longer any “valid general distinction,” 
the centennial planning group reported, “between the 
future leadership role and responsibility” of land- 
grant institutions and the major State universities 
that are not a part of the land-grant system. ‘These 
universities, as well as private institutions, will be 
invited to join in the commemorative observance, 
although the initiative in centennial planning neces- 
sarily rests with the land-grant institutions. 

Four areas of special responsibility, in addition to 
that of ‘leadership in international education,” are 
being stressed by centennial planners. 

Development of a pattern of higher education in the 
State.—Land-grant institutions and other public 
universities, the centennial planners have decided, 
ought to take the lead in developing statewide plans 
of higher education. “Citizen and institution alike 
will benefit,” they have reported, ‘if the colleges will 
substitute for many of their present institutional con- 
cerns the concerns of their States.”’ 


Bringing 


vhole life and all problems of the State. 


the resources oj education to bear OV 
This involves 
examination of the roles of the land-grant institu- 
tions, the non-land-grant State universities, and the 
mounting number of junior colleges and regional 
institutions in providing public services to citizen, 
community, and State. What part should each type 
of institution play in order to provide the best service 
at the lowest possible cost? 

Continuing education.—The centennial planners 
agree that there is “mounting interest across the Na- 


tion in adult education,’’ and that institutions of 


(Continued on p. 20) 
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Higher Education in the 86th Congress 


By CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE * 


btn Second Session of the 86th Congress, which 
1960, should be one of 


particular importance to higher education because 


convenes in January 


During the first 
session, which adjourned on September 15, no maje1 


of certain proposals now pending. 


legislation affecting higher education—with the 
exception of a further extension of the College 
Housing Loan Program—was enacted. ‘Thus, final 
action on other proposals must come in the second 


sessi nN. 


Enactments of the 1959 Session 


Several new laws of general interest, enacted 
during the first session, warrant explanation. 

Public Law 86-108, the Mutual Security Act of 
1959, directs the Secretary of State to submit by 
January 3, 1960, a plan for the establishment and 
operation in Hawaii of an educational institution to 
be known as the Center for Cultural and ‘Technical 
Interchange Between East and West. The plan 
will include grants, fellowships, and other payments 
to outstanding authorities and scholars from [astern 
and Western nations to enable them to study at the 
center. The act (chapter VI) authorizes the Secre- 
tary to plan for the center either as a branch of an 
existing institution or as a separate institution. 


Shortly before the act was passed, the Legislature 


of Hawaii appropriated funds and took other steps 


*Mr. Radcliffe is assistant 


j 


the Assistant Commissioner for 
Legislative and Program Development, and ha 


worked with 
Federal education legislation since joining the Office of Education 
staff in 1956. He is a graduate of Bates College and recenth) 
its for an LL. B. at the Geor 
versity Law Center. Prior to coming to the Office of Education, 
Mr. Radcliffe was an Assistant Director of the White Houses 


Conference on Education 


completed the requiremer getown Uni 


He had also serve las spec ial assistant 
to the Chairman of the Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and as Legis 
lative Assistant to U.S. Senator Robert W. Upton of New 


Hampshire. 
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to make facilities at the University of Hawaii avail 
able for such a center. 

Public Law 86-150 amends the “Korean GI Bill” 
(P.L. 550, 82d Congress; 38 USC 1622) to clarify 
the definition of ‘change of program” as used in the 
act. ‘The act limits a veteran receiving educational 
benefits to one “change of program.” ‘This limi- 
tation was intended to curtail the practice known 
as “‘course hopping,” which was prevalent during 
the administration of the original GI bill. Unfortu- 
nately, the limitation had the effect, in some cases, 
of treating as a “change of course’? a_ perfectly 
normal transition from one stage of academic work 
to a higher stage in the same sequence (for example, 
from undergraduate to graduate if the veteran had 
not originally specified the attainment of the higher 
degree as his goal). ‘The amendment specifies that 
the term “change of program of education or train- 
ing’ shall not be applied to a change from the pur- 
suit of one program to pursuit of another if the first 
program is prerequisite to, or generally required for, 
entrance into the second. 

Public Law 86-158, making appropriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
fiscal year 1960, has already been reviewed in 
Higher Education, insofar as it affects funds for 
National 
The $150 million appropriated for 


these purposes represents the full amount requested 


programs authorized by the 


Education Act.! 


Defense 


to carry on these programs 

Public Law 86 255 included appropriations for the 
National Science Foundation in the amount of 
$152,773,000, which is less than the President’s 
budget request for $160,300,000, but an increase of 
about $17 million over that of 1959 and three times 
that of 1958. The greater part of these funds is 
expended in institutions of higher learning for scien 


! Higher Education, September 1959, page 7. 





hat $30,250,000 of the fund 


ing of high sch 
‘The educati 


Lhose carried ul 
National Defense 


gned to be mut upplen 


‘r the 
uall lentary, 
coordinated 
aw 86-209 ¢ 


Vedal of 


(citizen 


tablishes ; hond 
for 


hed for citizen hip 


wide recognition 
who mak 

sical, biological, 
ind engineet ny sciences, ‘| he awards 
limited to 20 each vear, will be 
on the basis of 
\cademy TX 


Publi aw 86-372, 


the President 


the N iwona 


made by 
recommendations from 
fence 

the /lous 

\ct of 1950 to 
he usihy lo . by 
mm to | 75 billion) 


“other 


1959, 
the 

$250 

({ 


Housing 
college 
reserved {or educa 

tudent unions, dining 
tudent nurse 

tie hn: ld 1On, 


ng faci nonproht 


tudent h ns cooperative corporations are 
eligible to participate im the loan progral 
Section 418) of ‘Title | of 
Institution of 


\ct of 


learning 


the act amends the 


llousing 1950 to permit an 
higher located near an urban renewal proj 
ect to participate mn the project The amendment 
removes residential” 


for 


educational 


the “predominantly require 


renewal projects Wm area in which an 


and it 


ment 
lox ited, 


» be 


Institution Is permits 


the institution’s expenditures t counted toward 


a community’s local share 


The Climate for Educational Legislation 


rom Congress to Congress, in recent years, the 
volume of legislation of interest to higher education 


has bills 


tion have been introduced in each Congress 


affecting educa 
Many 


have 


grown. Several hundred 


of these, of course, have been identical o1 


covered the same subject matter and many have not 
Neve! 
. education has increasing attention. 


has for 


for it means that the extent and characte 


committee 


recely ed 


reached the stage of hearings. 
theless 


This 


educati n, 


tact Important implications higher 


of Federal action in higher education in the years 


just ahead may have been largely determined. 


legislati n 


The Congress seldom moves quickly in formulating 
which 


the 


outlines major national policy. 


not legislate in a 


does 


VI recover, 


icuum; Federal law springs from events and condi 


Congress 


tions Which combine to produce situations in which 
national interest 1s clearly involved. When a 


national interest is recognized, the Congress deter 
mines its character, its priority with respect to other 
ational for the 
propriety of Federal action, and the probable results 
of each of In this 


letermination 


needs, the need l’ederal action, 
a number of courses of action. 
the Congress has the benetit of the 
pecialized knowledge in the I:xecutive Branch which 
to shape the recommendations of the Presi- 
It h 


vork and knowledge of the professional statfs of its 


helps 
lent as the benefit of civilian advice and the 


wn committees. But in the final analysis, the 

lifiicult judgments must be made by members. 
During the last few years this legislative process 

field of 


st 10 committees of the two I louses have been 


ha been the education. 
\t lea 
mecerned with some aspect of the national require 


for 


hearings in 


going forward in 


ent education and have conducted numerous 
have given close attention 


Hlundreds of 


and 


which they 


to educational needs and problems. 


educators, scientists, 


. d 1 
scientists, social govern 


officials at all levels have testified on the status 


f American 


problems with which it is faced, 


ment 
education, the existing and emerging 
and the national 
requirements for trained manpower which our educa- 
tional system must be able to meet. 

‘There 


capacity of our educational institutions to meet the 


has been an exploration in depth of the 


technological, economic, social, and political require- 
Nation 


human freedom in the atomic and space age. 


to defend 
The 


extent and depth of this congressional exploration 


nents of a Which is called on 


are apparent in the published transcripts of these 
hearings over the last several years. 

\ fortunate circumstance, as this record has ac 
cumulated, is that there is no group of citizens so well 
situated to weigh educational needs as is the Congress. 
In a single session, a Senator or Representative must 
deal with the fine detail of national policies and pro- 
of tields. 


several Congresses, many members become genuinely 


grams in a variety Over the course of 


expert 


traordinary appreciation of the interrelationship of 


in some of these fields and acquire an ex- 


many aspects of national life with which our Govern- 


ment is concerned. Through his service in the 
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Congress a member tends to develop a deep appre- 


ciation of advantages and uses of a liberal education. 

My purpose in dwelling upon this topic is simply 
to describe something of the atmosphere which 
envelops legislation affecting higher education, as 
an indication of the kind of legislation that might 
be forthcoming. Some conclusions may be drawn 
with confidence. 

Most assuredly, the Congress fully appreciates 
the vital task of American higher education in the 
years ahead. Several committees have heard testi- 
mony of the kind given by Wernher von Braun 
before the Senate Committee on- Labor and Public 
Welfare in January 1958. When Senator Hill, the 
Committee chairman, asked Dr. von Braun for his 
estimate of the importance of improving scientific 
education, the answer was, “I think it is a question 
of national survival.” 

| believe that the Congress has come to the con- 
viction stated by Dr. von Braun through its own 


intimate association with our space-age problems, 


independently of the support of a host of eminent 
scientists and educators. As a consequence, we can 
expect a continuing congressional concern for  re- 
dressing imbalances created by the relative neglect 
of mathematics and the physical sciences. The same 
is true of foreign languages. [Educational deficiencies 
in these fields directly affect our ability to achieve 
vital national objectives. 

Sut it would be a mistake to assume that con 
gressional interest in education is limited to science, 
mathematics, and technology. ‘There is a wide 
appreciation of the importance of liberal education, 
an appreciation strengthened by the testimony of 
leading scientists and confirmed by the individual 
Congressman’s experience. ‘The National Defense 
Iducation Act reflects this broader view. The pro- 
vision for fellowships, fer instance, is not restricted 
to particular fields of study. 

Time and again, individual members of the Con- 
gress who serve on education committees have re- 
marked upon our national need for economists, 
political leaders, administrators, philosophers, social 
scientists, lawyers, and other professional people of 
the highest skill. ‘There is marked congressional 
interest in appropriate Federal action to encourage 
artistic and cultural development—and one of the 
measures with very good chances of passing in the 
next session is that providing for a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. 
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It may be concluded, therefore, that congressional 
action to assist higher education will not be narrowly 
conceived, as some have feared, and will not place 
undue stress upon technical education. Congress, 
however, may recognize even better than some of our 
educators the fact that the strengthening of educa- 
tion in mathematics and the physical and biological 
sciences is an urgent national requirement. 

Finally, we may conclude that congressional action 
is not likely to have an adverse affect upon the 
pluralistic structure of American higher education, 
nor to replace traditional sources of financial support 
for institutions. In short, the possible effects of 
various courses of Federal action are well understood 


by committees dealing with legislation in this area. 


Topics for the 1960 Session 


There is general understanding that the _ basic 
challenge to higher education in the decade ahead is 
that of accommodating the enormously increased 
demand for a college education while preserving 
and even strengthening—the quality of education. 
\nd there is an almost universal conviction in the 
Congress that our desperate need in education is 
for quality, a conviction which accounts for con- 
gressional criticism of our education system. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that legislation will be 
enacted to pour lederal money into higher education 
Rather, the 


likelihood is for legislation (1) to assist institutions 


indiscriminately on a massive scale. 


in overcoming specific problems, (2) to assist in 
strengthening instructional and research programs 
of particular importance to national objectives, and 
(3) to encourage wider public support for higher 
education and wider public appreciation of the 
importance of education in our society. 

Among the problems to be dealt with in the first 
category is that of providing adequate physical 
plant and facilities. In view of the favorable dis- 
position of the Congress toward assisting institutions 
to meet these needs—as evidenced by the support 


given the College Housing Loan Program—the 


Federal 
labo- 


ratory, and other non-revenue-producing facilities. 


prospect appears good for additional 


assistance for the construction of classroom, 
In the two housing bills which fell by veto, the 
Congress endorsed the principle of construction aid 
for these facilities. "The real issue is the method by 
which such assistance should be made available. 


arly this year Secretary Flemming, with the 





President’s approval, submitted draft legislation 


to the Congress to provide for Federal assistance 


for the construction of all types of higher education 
This 
in both Houses, t 
and H.R. 


it might be worthwhile to review briefly the status 


facilities. 


introduced 
1017 


| 
$267. Before discussing this proposal, 


proposal was shortly 


1c identical bills being S. 


of housing legislation in the first 
The Housing Act 


and the veto twice was sustained. Both of the 


session. 


legislation was vetoed twice, 


vetoed measures contained a provision for extending 
the College Housing Loan Program to non-revenue- 
producing facilities. ‘The Administration proposal 
was for the gradual “phasing out” of the loan pro 
gram following enactment of the new 
Facilities Act 
Health, I: 


ot course, 


College 
proposed by the 
lucation, and Welfare. 


number 


Department ot 
The 


of objections to the 


President, 
raised a 
housing bills enacted prior to the third bill, which 
he signed. But one of the grounds upon which the 


two vetoes rested as the veto messages made 


clear—was the extension of the College Housing 
Loan Program into the area of academic facilities. 
The final bill, which was signed and became law, 
merely increased the existing loan ceiling. 


The College Housing Loan Program has_ been 
successful in helping institutions to build revenue- 


While 


determining with exactness how many of these facili- 


producing facilities. there is no way of 


ties would have been built had Federal loans not 


been available, it is safe to assume that some 


facilities would not have been built and a large 


volume of other badly needed construction would 


have been postponed. The major attraction of 


the program, aside from the availability of credit, 
has been the very low rate of interest charged. 


Federal education programs and _ policies are 


related to other Federal policies and cannot be 
otherwise considered. ‘There have been two per- 


sistent objections to the College Housing Loan 
Program (although its continuation has been recom- 
mended annually since it began). One objection 
is that it tends to substitute the Federal Government 
for the normal private lending agencies. Another is 
that the act has mandated a subsidized rate of 
interest; that is, a rate less than that which the 
Federal Government itself must pay on its own 


bonds of comparable maturity. However advan- 
tageous this may be to institutions, Federal budget 


and fiscal agencies do not consider it sound Federal 


fiscal policy. Moreover, there is no reason to 


expect the attitude of these agencies to change in 
succeeding administrations. 

The proposal advanced by Secretary Flemming is 
not subject to either of these objections. Its principal 
feature is an outright Federal grant for a part of the 
cost of construction of all types of college facilities 
which are to be financed by borrowing. 

Briefly, as summarized by Secretary Flemming in 
his letter of February 9, 1959, to Speaker Rayburn, 
S. 1017 and H.R. 4267 would authorize a 5-year 


program which would include: 


vuarantees of principal and interest 


sold by colleges to private investors to finance 


housing, academic, and related educational fa 
gy private lenders that debt service payments 
scheduled, the 


guaranty feature is expected to 


ns that do not have the benefit of tax-exempt 
issuance to obtain a ready market for their bonds. ‘The 
gate amount of guaranteed bonds outstanding at anv one 
ould be limited to $1 billion 
Debt retirement assistance in the form of Federal commit 


25 percent of the principal on long-term bonds 


pay 
ssued by institutions of higher education to finance constructior 
rojects for needed housing, academic, or other educational fa 
cilities. Federal payments would be made in 20 equal annual 
nstallment Debt retire t assis . ld be limited t 
instaliments ebt retirement assistance would be limited to 
projects which would serve the national interest in increasing 
enrollment capacity or improving and expanding teaching and 
I biti I « « M ) Km « « 4 ke a ! hy ana 


research in the sciences or engineering 


The Secretary elaborated further: 


Phe two-fold program is expected to approximately triple the 
construction rate for academic facilities financed by borrowing, 
resulting in an annual rate equivalent to that ef dormitory con 
struction under the College Housing Loan Program. Construc 
tion of college housing projects, meanwhile, would be expected 
to rise somewhat above the present level. By making long-tern 
financing more readily available, this program would stimulate 
an aggregate of $2 billion worth of new and needed facilities 
constructed in time to enable our institutions of higher education 


to meet their national responsibilities in the years immediatel 
ihead. 
Aggregate Federal payments under the program would be 
limited to $500 million, representing 25 percent of a total principal 
construction cost of $2 billion. There would also be a $5 million 
limit on payments to any one institution. Only those institutions 
would be eligible which certify that they do not have resources 


ivailable to finance their construction needs without borrowing. 
It is now expected that this proposal will receive 
detailed consideration. Representative Carl Elliott, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Mducation 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
has announced that the Subcommittee plans to hold 


hearings on the proposal early in December. It is 
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apparent that this proposal—or one incorporating 


the principal features of it—represents the only 
possibility in this Congress for Federal assistance for 
constructing non-revenue- producing college facilities. 

Of the large number of pending bills that affect 
higher education, proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are most likely to receive 


While 


It Is yet too early to discuss the amendments, if any, 


consideration in the next session of Congress. 
that might be proposed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, some proposals for 
amendment are almost certain to reach the com- 
mittee hearing stage. 

One amendment due for further action is the pro- 
posal to strike out the loyalty oath and disclaimer 
afidavit requirement contained in section 1001(f) of 
the act and applied to all individual recipients of 
benefits unde: the act. During the last session 
Secretary Flemming strongly urged this amendment, 
chiefly on the grounds that the requirements are un- 
necessary to the proper administration of the act 
and unjustly single out college and university students 
for suspicion. S. 819, which would strike the require- 
ment (eliminating both the oath and the affidavit), 
was debated for one day in the Senate. The debate, 
however, and the effect of amendments to the bill 
adopted in the course of the debate were inconclusive, 
and the Senate recommitted the bill to the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee for further study. 

\nother amendment which has received consider- 
able attention is contained in S$. 1205, which would 
authorize the Commissioner of Education to make 
grants to tear hers of mode rn foreign lan uages tO enable 
them to study abroad for 1 year. One version of this 
proposal, which would permit language teachers to 
utilize counterpart funds for foreign study, was con- 
tained in the Mutual Security Bill that passed the 
Senate. No similar provision was contained in the 
House bill, and the Senate provision was eliminated 
in conference. With this history it appears likely 
that the proposal will again be considered. 

Although a number of existing bills would amend 
the act to provide for scholarship assistance—a pro- 
posal contained in the recommendations of the 
President upon which the act is based—the chances 
for enactment of a scholarship amendment appear 
to be relatively slim. Again, this judgment is 
During the 
floor debate in the House (in 1958) on the National 


based upon prior legislative history. 


Defense Education Act, the scholarship provision 
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recommended by the President and contained in the 
(Elliott) bill was 


Senate, subsequently, the scholarship provision con- 


Committee stricken. In the 
tained in the Committee (Hill) bill was greatly 
watered down. As a result, only the student-loan 
provision (Title II) of the act survived in conference. 
This history, when considered in light of the fact 
that the loan provision in the act will not have had a 
full academic year of operation until near the end of 
the next session, is not favorable to a scholarship 
proposal. 

‘Two Senate-passed measures of major significance, 
S. 12 and S. 1138, are pending before House com- 
mittees. 

S. 12, which passed the Senate on April 13, 1959, 
would authorize the appropriation of such amounts 
as may be necessary to assist the States and certain 
organizations therein to establish or improve tele- 


sion broadcasting for educational purposes. It 
would authorize the Commissioner of Education, 
upon the application of an eligible State agency, 
officer, or organization, to make a grant—such grants 
not to exceed an aggregate of $1 million in any 
State—for the acquisition and installation of trans- 
mission apparatus necessary for television (including 


The bill is 


‘ommittee on Interstate 


closed-circuit television) broadcasting. 
pending before the House 
and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 1138, a bill to provide readjustment assistance to 
Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, passed the 
Senate on July 21, 1959. 


basic service period of eligibility for “‘Korean G.lI. 


veterans whi serve in the 
The bill would extend the 


bill” educational benefits beyond the date of January 
31, 1955, when such basic service period was termi- 
S. 1138 differs 


however, in two particulars. 


nated by Presidential proclamation. 
from the 1952 act, 
lirst, an eligible veteran would be required to serve 
at least 180 days in the Armed Forces to qualify for 
Second 


a novel departure from the previous G.I. bills 


educational benefits. and this would mark 
there 
is an academic qualification attached. 

Benefit payments would be made in the form of a 
grant during the first year of the veteran’s enrollment 
in an institution of higher education, and thereafter 
in order to continue to receive an educational grant 
the veteran student would be required to maintain a 
scholastic average in the upper half of his class. 
Should he fail to maintain such standing, he would 


not be eligible for a similar grant in the following 





year. He would be authorized, however, “‘to re- 
ceive such allowances on a loan basis, if he so elects.” 


In the event that the borrower improved his scho- 


lastic average and placed in the upper half of his 
class, the Veterans Administration on application 
would be required to cancel the amount of his loan 
or to pay him the difference between the amount 
of his loan and the benefit grant he might otherwise 
have received. ‘This bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

‘These are the areas In whic h the second session of 
the 86th Congress is most likely to enact legislation 
of interest to higher education, because the ground- 
work has been laid in the first session. Undoubtedly, 
there will be other areas considered and, perhaps, 
levislation enacted. One such possibility involves 
proposals for Federal grants to assist in expandin; 
eneral university extension education. ‘Vhis proposal 
has considerable support, and very likely hearings 


will be held on pending bills to authorize assistance. 


Cooperation in the Legislative Process 


In the formulation of national policy, Federal De- 
partments, the Congress, State officials, and private 


citizens with spec ial competence very often work to- 


gether. Even on matters in which there are wide 
differences of opinion, the candid exchange of views 
and the presentation of factual information to sup- 
port opposing positions contribute to the develop- 
ment of sound policy. Those who propose Federal 
legislation should be aware of the responsibility ‘to 
serve broad national interests. Happily, representa- 
tives of higher education have shown a remarkable 
awareness of that responsibility—and are accordingly 
in a position to make the maximum contribution to 
the development of Federal policies and legislation 
affecting our colleges and universities. 

The Congress has long been accustomed to seeking 
the advice of experts from our colleges and universi- 
ties on proposed legislation in many fields. Long 
before the emergence of any “crisis in education,” 
there had come to exist great respect for the compe- 
tence and judgment of these educators. In the past 
few years this respect has grown as the Congress has 
considered measures in which higher education has a 
self-interest, because there has been a notable absence 
of special pleading. The testimony of representatives 
of higher education and of individual institutions has 
most often been characterized by restraint, thought- 
ful analysis, and understanding of complex issues, 


creating an atmosphere conducive to good legislation. 
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Projection of Earned Degrees to 1969-70 


llow MANY DEGREEs will be earned in the United 
States in the years ahead’ ‘This question is of in- 
terest to persons concerned with the supply of 
trained manpower as well as to those concerned with 
the field of higher education. Statistics on this ques- 
tion are provided by a recent publication, ‘*Projec- 
tion of Iarned Degrees to 1969-70” (Office of Edu- 
cation publication No. Olt 54002). 

The projections indicate the award of more than 
700,000 bachelor’s and first professional degrees, 
139,000 second level degrees, and 18,000 doctor’s 
degrees in 1969-70. "These figures may be compared 
with the latest available factual data for 1957-58 


for the United States and outlying parts, published 


by the Office of Education: 365,748 bachelor’s and 
first profesgional degrees, 65,614 second level, and 
8,942 doctor’s degrees. 

In developing their degree projections the authors, 
Louis H. Conger, Jr., and Marie G. Fullam, use the 
most recent Office of IKducation data on first-time 
enrollment and on degrees and the population projec- 
tions published by the Bureau of the Census in No- 
vember 1958. : 

The publication gives national totals for (a) bach-* 
elor’s and first professional, (b) second level, and (c) 
doctor’s degrees, separately for men and women. It 
also includes comparable statistics from 1870 on to 
provide a century of data. 

The projections on earned degrees are not broken 
down by field of study. 
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Facilities Inventory—Preliminary Report 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT is in preparation on the 
Inventory of College and University Physical Facili- 
ties which is being conducted by the Division of 
Higher Education. The Inventory report in final 
form will comprise Part 3 of the 5-part College and 
University Facilities Survey, of which Part 1 was 
published earlier this year.'. Part 2, “Planning for 
College and University Physical Plant Expansion, 
1956-70,” is also in preparation, and some of this 
material has already been published through articles 
in this periodical and in professional journals.” 

The preliminary report on Part 3, by Louis A. 
D’Amico and E. Eugene Higgins, will make available 
a sampling of the data now in process, based on 111 
representative colleges and universities. It will in- 


clude information on buildings as of December 31, 


1957, covering primary function, date of occupancy, 


present condition, type of construction, general 
classroom area and capacity, instructional laboratory 
area and capacity, residence and area capacity for 
both single and married students. 

Both public and private institutions reported that 
12 percent of their buildings were in unsatisfactory 


condition (“should be razed”’). A higher percentage 
of buildings in public than in private institutions 


were in poor condition (“need major rehabilita- 


tion” )—9.3 as against 6.7 percent 


The average classroom had 17.2 square feet per 
student station, and the average instructional labo- 
ratory had 49.6 square feet per student station. 
Classrooms in satisfactory condition did not differ 


in size from those in poor condition. Classrooms in 


unsatisfactory condition, however, contained the 
largest area per student station, 18.8 square feet, 
exceeding the area per student station of satisfactory 
and poor classrooms by 1.7 and 1.3 square feet, 


respectively. The distribution for instructional 
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laboratories showed that the laboratories in unsatis- 
factory condition had the smallest average area per 
student station, 46.9 square feet, while those in poor 
condition had the largest, 56.9 square feet. 

On the average, buildings utilized as residences for 
single students contained 237.4 square feet per stu- 
dent, whereas those utilized as residences for married 
students contained 572.1 square feet. ‘The average 
area per student in single residences that were in 
satisfactory condition was 246.6 square feet. ‘The 
average area per married student in residences that 
were in satisfactory condition was 681.7 square feet. 

The results of this sampling study will appear 
shortly as Circular No. 604, “Part 3: Inventory of 
College and University Physical Facilities, December 
31, 1957—A Preliminary Report.” 


Transfers to Colleges of Engineering 


Data on the numbers of students transferring to 
engineering colleges from non-engineering curricu- 
lums is being collected by Henry H. Armsby, chief 
for engineering education in the Division of Higher 
Kducation. His study is similar to one conducted 
by the Office of Education during the years 1951 
through 1953 and reported in Office of Education 
Circular No. 397 in April 1954. 


now the number of students involved was not large 


From then until 


enough to warrant continuation of the study. 

The information gathered by the Engineering 
Manpower Commission, however, in its study of the 
reasons for the decline in freshman engineering en- 
rollment last fall, indicates a rather general belief 
among engineering deans that the number of such 


If this 


belief is correct, it means that growing numbers of 


students has increased rapidly since 1953. 


future engineering students are starting their college 
courses in non-engineering curriculums, and are not 
counted among the engineering freshmen although 
they will appear in surveys of enrollment as upper 
This 


explanation may account for a fairly large part of the 


class engineering students at some later date. 


drop in freshman engineering enrollments. The 
Office has therefore decided that accurate and up-to- 
date information on this aspect of the general engi- 
neering enrollment problem is needed. 

The survey will encompass all accredited colleges 
and universities in the United States which grant 
degrees in engineering. Preliminary data should be 


available by February 1960. 
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Advisory Committee for Language 
Development Program 


CoMMISSIONER OF [XpUCATION Lawrence G. Derthick 
has appointed a 12-member advisory committee to 
advise and consult with him in the administration 
of ‘Vitle VI (Language Development Program) of the 


National Defense Iducation Act. 


ot the 


\s in the case 


Graduate Fellowship Advisory Committee 


announced in the preceding issue,* the 


statute 


members of the committee be 
helds of 


or science, four in the fields of the 


require that four 


recognized scholars engineering, 


} 


humanit es, and the remaining four in such fields 
as the ¢ ommiussioner deems appropriate. 
\dvisory Com 


appointed Tithe \ | 
mittee will hold its first meeting in December. ‘The 


The recently 
committee’ task will be a particularly sensitive one 
because of the great influence which the program prom- 
ises to have on the course of language instruction 
in this country generation. The 
$10,050,000 appropriated in the 1960 budget for 


rs ip 


over the next 


Language Development s at least four times as 


much as has been spent for such purposes (for 


establishing centers and 
special instructional devices) in this country 


in the last 50 vears 


example, experimenting 
with 
The policies which this com- 
mittee determines for the program will therefore 
have an immediate effect on language instruction. 
The committee includes James Bryant Conant, 
former president of Harvard University and former 
ambassador 
G. Hlomer Durham, vice president, University of 
Utah: Grace I Missouri State College 
and National \ssociation 
Representative on U.S 
UNESCO; Richard H. 
College, Staten 


Hoskins, 


Lo the Feder il Republic of Germat V3 


Gardner, 
Classroom 
National Commission for 
Heindel, 
Island, New 


director, 


ducation 


president, Wagne1 
York; Harold Boles 
Foreign Service Institute, OR} 
Department of State; Francis Keppel, dean, Faculty 
Franklin David 
Muiphy, president, University of Kansas; Samuel 


of Iducation, Harvard University; 


M. Nabrit, president, Texas Southern University; 


William Riley Parker, distinguished service professor 
of English, Indiana University; George Winchester 
Stone, Jr., executive secretary, Modern Language 
\ssociation; M. H. 
Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council; and Jerrold R. Zacharias, 
Institute of 


Trytten, director, Office of 


professor of physics, Massachusetts 


‘Technology. 
Student Loan Program 


THe Orrice or Epucation has just completed an 
analysis of operations reports submitted by the 1,197 
colleges and universities that participated in the 
National Defense Student Loan Program during the 
1958-59 academic year. The reports reveal the 
following facts: 

@ As of June 30, 1959, 36,497 students had re- 

ceived either loans or commitments for loans. 

@ Of the total number, 22,157 undergraduates 
and 3,207 graduate students, had received loans 
and 11,133 high school seniors preparing to enter 
college had arranged to receive loans this college 
semester. (The reports did not request infor- 
mation about loan commitments to students 
already enrolled in college.) 

@ Among the incoming freshmen with loan com- 
5,890 were men and 5,243 


mitments, were 


women. 

@ Among the 25,359 recipients already in college, 
17,823 were men and 7,536 were women. 

@ The average loan, nationwide, was $311 for 
enrolled students and $483 for incoming fresh- 
men. 

¢ In making loans, participating institutions 
gave special preference to 13,689 students who 
indicated they planned to teach in elementary 
or secondary school and 5,056 students whose 
background indicated a superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineer- 


ing, or a modern foreign language.’ 


'For explanation of the statutory provisi n which these 
G. W. Elbers, ’ 
Act and Higher Education, he sducation, ptem- 


er 1959, p. 14. 


references were based, see nal Defense 


Education 
, 
Db 
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These operations reports did not include fiscal in- 
formation, their purpose being to present facts about 
the institutional loan programs which would indicate 
the extent to which certain important features of 
Title II are being carried out. 
for 1958 
preliminary data from them will be summarized in 
the January issue of Higher Education. 

Although both the operations and the fiscal re- 
ports for 1958-59 will be 


The fiscal reports 


59, however, are now being analyzed, and 


helpful to staff in pro- 
graming, these reports do not 
situation. 


reflect a normal 
The first appropriation of $6 million for 
the Student Loan Program was not made available 
until February 1959, when students had already 
registered for the second semester, and the remain- 
ing $24.5 million was not appropriated until May 
Con- 


sequently much of the fiscal year 1959 appropriation 


20, when the semester was almost completed. 


served largely as a foundation for loan operations in 
the 1959-60 academic year. 

Moreover, most loans, both for incoming freshmen 
and for returning students, are normally negotiated 
during July and August, and these activities were 
not included in the operations reports. ‘To get a 
clear idea of the status of the loan program which 
takes into account loan activities during the sum- 
mer, the staff has prepared a questionnaire to be 
sent to the 1,369 institutions participating in the 
program this year. Summary information from re- 
turned questionnaires will also be reported in the 
January issue of Higher Education. 


Counseling and Guidance Institutes Reviewed 


THE FIRST summer’s experience with the National 
Defense Counseling and Guidance Institutes sug- 
gests strongly that the short-term institute is a 
highly successful method of strengthening counseling 
and guidance throughout the country. This con- 
clusion emerged from a meeting of the directors of 
50 institutes with staff members of the Office of 
Education in Chicago on September 28-30. The 
major purpose of this meeting was for the Office to 
obtain from the directors their professional appraisal 
of experiences with the institutes to assist in develop- 
ing next year’s program. 

The directors agreed that two major problems 
faced the counseling and guidance profession: First, 


1 shortage in the number of counselors and, second, 
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a serious need to improve the professional qualifica- 
tions of those now counseling. They considered 
the short-term institute a particularly effective 
instrument in meeting the second of these problems. 
A total of 2,209 enrollees attended the 50 institutes. 
Assuming that each of them, during this school year 
alone, will counsel 300 high school students, about 
750,000 students throughout the country will bene- 
fit from the institutes program. 

Beyond this fact, however, the institute directors 
identified the following results of the program: 

¢ Counseling and guidance as a profession was 
given an appreciable boost as a result of the in- 
stitutes. Federal sponsorship gave the profes- 
sion of counseling and guidance an importance 
in the eyes of both the general public and the 
educators which it had not had before. 

@ The enrollees, who had previously had vary- 
ing degrees of counselor training, gained a 
greater appreciation of what was involved in 
counseling and guidance, particularly of the 
importance to good counseling of a knowledge of 
psychology and other substantive fields. 

@ College administrators and State and local 
school officials with whom the institute staffs 
worked in preparing for the institutes developed 
a greater interest in and better understanding 
of what the counseling and guidance field is. 

¢ The short-term institute, because of the in- 
tensiveness of the study program, is a particu- 
larly effective means of helping counselors im- 
prove their qualifications for counseling. 

The Counseling and Guidance Training Institute 
staff is now preparing for negotiations with colleges 
and universities with whom they will contract for the 
operation of institutes next summer and during the 
A budget of $5 million will 
allow for a material increase in the number of short- 


1960-61 academic year. 


term and regular session institutes. 


Higher Education Field Representatives 


IVE FIELD REPRESENTATIVES have been appointed 


for the higher education programs under the National 
Defense Education Act. They will work directly with 
colleges and universities on matters concerning the 
Student Loan Program, the Graduate Fellowship 


Program, the Counseling and Guidance Training 





be reign Lan 
The establishment 


the regmional 


Other Program ltems 


City ; | le is on leave of absence from \ ale University 


where he 1S associate professor of english and 
lirector of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
in the Graduate School. 

GrorGce W. Rosen or, professor of education at the 
University of Nebraska since 1934, will serve Region 
VI at Kansas City. 


Representatives are still to be appointed for 
Regions IV, Atlanta, Ga.; V, Chicago, Ill.; VII, 
Dallas, Vex.; and VIII, Denver, Colo. 

The higher education representatives are directly 

I Financial Aid 


ponsible to the Branch of the 
vision of Higher Education. 


They will, however, 
out of the Department regional offices and in 


representatives to be 


‘ooperation with the field 


ointed in the near future by the Commissioner 


epresent the Office of Education as a whole. 





Fellowships for Leaders in Teaching 

of Mentally Retarded Children 
"Tue ComMMIssIoNner of ducati announced 
location of 150 graduate fellowships 
14 colleges and 
rease the 


al agencie 
number of 
iT mentally retarded chil 
¢ ssible under 
} } gress for 
fiscal year 1960 to carry out Public Law 85-926. 
150 graduate fellow shiy s. 2 were allocated 
ch of the 50 State educational agencies to assist 
nentally 


training supervisors of teachers of 


1 children. ‘The remaining 50 fellowships 
to 14 universities to train professional 
sonnel to conduct the training of future teachers 
ch children 

ipients will receive a stipend of $2,000 for a 
, $2,400 for a second year, 


They 


for each depe ndent. 


vear of graduate . 

d $2. S00 for a third . vill also receive 

allow: » of $400 a vear 

‘The college or university in which a fellow is enrolled 

under this program will receive a provisional sup- 

porting grant of $2,500 per year to be applied to the 
cost of his training. 


lunds for the fellowships have been awarded to 


to the 50- 


ado State College, George Peabody College for 
(Nashville, Tenn.), Newark State College 
(Union, N.J.), the Ohio State University, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, San Francisco State College, 
(Columbia 
of Georgia, University of 
Minnesota, University of 
Wisconsin, and Wayne 
State University (Detroit, Mich.). 
Inquiries about this program should be 
the Division of State and Local School Systems, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Iducation, and Welfare. 


r } 
l‘eachers 


Syracuse University, Teachers College 


University), University 
Illinois, 


University of 


Pittsburgh, University of 


directed 


Federal Service Careers for 1960 Graduates 


\nout 5,000 college-educated persons—a great num- 


ber of them liberal arts students who will graduate 
from college in June 1960—will be appointed next 
year to positions in the Federal civil service through 
the Federal Service [Entrance [txamination. De- 
signed to bring into Government an increasing num- 
ber of talented non-professional people, this exami- 
nation has already resulted in placing approximately 
20,000 persons since it was first used in 1956. Heavi- 
est placements of the 1960 graduates are expected 


to be in general administration, adjudication and 
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claims work, business analysis and regulation, pro- 


curement and supply, personnel management, and 
investigative work. A number of graduates with 
training in the natural and agricultural sciences will 
also be placed in positions. 

A special feature of the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination is the Management Intern Option. A 
college student who is a candidate for a management 
internship is required to pass additional written 
tests and an oral interview. A candidate appointed 


as a management intern, however, will receive 


specialized training designed to develop his man- 
agerial skills and knowledge. Accordingly, an intern- 
About 
150 management interns are appointed each year, 
generally at the GS-7 level ($4,980 a year), with a 
few at GS~9 ($5,985 a vear). 


ship is often a path to rapid advancement. 


College graduates who have a ‘B” average or 
rank in the upper 25 percent of their class and who 
obtain a sufficiently high score in the general written 
test are also offered an advantage under the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination, even if they do not 
Such candidates 
the GS-7 level 
($4,980 a year), or at the GS-5 level ($4,040 a 


vear), Which is the normal entry grade level for the 


pass or try for the intern option. 


may be considered for positions a 


noninternship positions. 

The first written test was given at testing points 
throughout the United States on October 17; it will 
be given periodically until May 14, 1960. The Civil 
Service Commission has already supplied placement 
offices at colleges and universities with the necessary 


information and forms. 


Higher Education Directory Expands 
Accreditation Data 


THE 1959-60 EDITION of the Education Directory, Part 
3, Higher Education, 
each college and university listed an indication of the 


issued this month, includes for 


recognized accrediting agencies by which the institu- 
tion is accredited. Hitherto, the Directory has used 
a symbol to indicate regional accreditation (that is, 
accreditation by one of the six regional associations) 
and also professional accreditation of a program 
organized as a separate administrative unit having 
its own dean or equivalent official. A given institu- 
tion, however, does not necessarily have a separate 
“school” for every field of study subject to accredita- 


tion; consequently, the Directory has not indicated 
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the accredited status of each institution in each area, 
as the new edition does. 

Accredited 
Higher Institutions is published only every fourth year, 


Since the Office of Education volume 


the annual publication of each listed institution’s ac- 
creditation status in the Directory is expected to 
meet a need which could otherwise be met only by 
frequent correspondence with the unit in the Office 
of Education which maintains accreditation records. 

The Office of Education is not, of course, an ac 
crediting agency: it publishes information on ac- 
creditation and it is required by law (P.L. 550, 82d 
Congress) to publish annually a list of nationally 


recognized accrediting agencies and _ associations 
which the Commissioner of Iducation determines to 
be reliable authority on the quality of training offered 
by an educational institution. This list appears in 
the front pages of the Directory. 

Listing in the Directory is regarded by many as 
a form of accreditation, because a certain recognition 
has tended to become associated with such listing. 
The intended tunction of the Directory, however, is 
informative, and the accrediting role which tends to 
be thrust upon it merely reflects the fact that mat- 
ters of definition may also become matters of sub- 
stance. The present criteria for listing are (1) that 
the institution in question be accredited by the ap 
propriate accrediting agency or be operating under 
public control, or (2) alternatively, that its credits 
be acceptable for student transfer purposes to three 
institutions which are thus appropriately accredited. 

The new edition of the Directory lists 2,011 colleges 
and universities, as compared with 1,957 institutions 
listed in the 1958-59 edition. The increase is ac 
counted for chiefly by the addition of 43 junior co 
leges which have recently qualified for listing, of 
which Florida alone accounts for 10. 


National Science Foundation Fellowships, 
1960-61 


National Science 
Foundation Graduate Fellowship program may be 
obtained from the Fellowship Office, National Acad- 
National Research Council, 2101 
\venue, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is 


1960 


APPLICATION material for the 


emy of Sciences 
Constitution 
January 1, Awards will be announced March 
15, 1960. 
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Soviet Scientific Translations 


Tue First 10 manuscripts of 73 Russian articles, 
a ° 

pamphlets, and books submitted last winter by the 

National Science Foundation to translators in Israel 

under the scientific translation program, authorized 

by Public Law 480, have arrived in the U.S. Depart- 

for 


as follows: 


comments in advance of 


Agriculture 


‘Titles are 


ment of 


for Thawing Meat 
Veat Durty It 


ductor 
{gro-hydrol 
akhstar 
On the Water Re 
Step pe 
Subsequent manuscripts will deal with other gen- 


When all 


of the manuscripts have been checked by scientists 


eral scientific and technological subjects. 


in the fields represented, NSF will send them back to 
One printed copy of each trans- 


to all 


Israel for printing. 


lation will be made available without cost 


land-grant college libraries. 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
(Continued 


from p. 8) 


higher learning “should rise to the need.” In gen- 


eral, they believe, the States “tare not going in for 
multiple service in public adult education because it 
invites duplication and high costs.” 

Education for the professions.—TVhis is an area, the 


centennial group has decided, that needs thoughtful 


t to the 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
his PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 

CHECK HERI ; tear off this (GPO) 

iddress at the left 


be removed promptly from 


attention. Commemorative projects will inciude 
cooperative efforts with professional groups to iden- 
tify the problems, evaluate the present situation, and 
perhaps arrive at some recommendations for future 
action. 

‘The land-grant institutions, enrolling 18 percent of 
the United States college population, confer 31 per- 
cent of doctoral degrees in the social sciences, 28 
percent in business and in education, 25 percent in 
Iinglish, and 23 percent in literature and foreign 
languages. 

Many billions of dollars have been added to the 
wealth of the Nation, in return for mere millions of 
investment in land-grant colleges and universities. 

One farm worker in America today produces 
enough to feed himself and 22 others, an efficiency 
ratio without parallel in world history. ‘The produc- 
tivity of this country’s farm plant is in large measure 
the result of work done by the experiment stations 
and the extension services. 

In the U.S.S.R. 50 percent of the people work on 
farms, producing little more than enough to provide 
the Soviets an indifferent diet, while in this country 
12 percent of the people feed not only themselves and 
everybody else in America, but also many people in 
other countries—and there are embarrassing sur- 
pluses left over! It was a comparison that obviously 
was not lost upon Mr. Khrushchev when he visited 
the United States. 

‘Now is the time, if ever there was one,” as Con- 
gressman Henry Dixon of Utah put it in a speech on 
the House floor March 9, 1959, ‘‘for the colleges and 
universities of this country to reappraise their way 
of doing things—and devise and propose better ways 
of doing them 

“Unless we expand our support for the colleges 
consistent with the Nation’s population growth, our 
for the 


just will not 


democratic system of higher education 


many—instead of only a chosen few 
last.” 
Vovember 
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